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BEE Books 


Sent by mail on receipt of price by 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON 


246 MADISON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Rates to Dealers.—On 10 or more 
copies, 25 per cent, discount, including the 
postage. If the dealer pays the transportation, 
40 per cent. discount will be given. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiarv for Pleasure and Profit, by Thos. G. Newman. 
250 pages—245 illustrations. Price, in cloth, $1.00. 


Bienen Kultur, by Thomas G. Newman. 
This isa German translation of the principal portion 


of the book called “ Bees and Honey.” 100 pages. 
Price, 40 cents. Per dozen, $3.00, 

The Apiary Register, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—A Record and Account k for the 


Apiary, devoting two pages to each colony. Leather 
birding. The price for 50 colonies is $1.00. For 100 
colonies, $1.25; 200 colonies, $1.50. 


Bee-Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book, by Thomas G. Newman.—It contains 
the Parliamentary Law and Rules of Order for Bee- 
Conventions—also Constitution and By-Laws, witb 
Subjects for Discussion. Price, 50 cents. 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—This book is not oT 
instructive, but interesting and thoroughly practical. 
it comprises a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. Price, $1. 


Leaflet, No. 1.— Why Eat Honey ? 
Intended for FREE distribution in the bee-keepers’ 
locality, in order to create a Local Market. rice, 


100 copies, 50 cents; for 500, $2.00; for 1,00u, $3.25. 


Gt If 200 or more are ordered at one time, we 
print on them your name and address FREE, 


Leaflet, No. 2.—Alsike Clover for pastur- 
age. Price, 100 for 50c; 500 for $2.00; 1,000 for $3.25. 


Leaflet, No. 3.—How to Keep Honey, and 
preserve its richness and flavor. Price, 100 for 50 
cents; 500 for $2.00; 1,000 for $3.25. 


The Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of Comb and Extracted Honey. A chapter from 
*Bees and Honey.” Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessit y.—This 
book suggests what and how to plant. It is a chapter 
trom “ Bees and Honey.” Price, 10 cents. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding. 
Tlints to beginners in Apiculture. A chapter from 
* Bees and Honey.” Price, 5 cents. 


Bees in Winter, Chaff - Packing, Bee 
Houses and Cellars. This isa chapter from “ Bees 
and Honey.” Price, 5 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle.—It 
details his management of bees and methods for the 
_ production of honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. 
John Phin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 
500 apicultural terms. Price, 50 cents, 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, ° 


by Chas. A. Green.—It contains over 50 illustrations 
and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells how to 
propagate strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, 
currants, near gp hoe grapes, quinces, peachee, 
apricots, plums, cherries, pears and apples, with 
cuts showing how to bud, graft and propagate from 
layers,etc. Price, 25 cents. 


A BC of Carp-Culture, by A. I. Root 
and Geo. Finley.—lIt is of great va)ue to all who are 
interested in carp-culturc. 70 pages. Prico, 40 conts. 


Fowl-Brood, by A. R Kobnko.—Origin, 
evelopment and cure, as taught b to 
apiaricts in Germany. Price, 25 — peeeiancs 





Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, 
by C. F. Muth, on bees and foul brood. Price, luc. 


Dzierzon Theory.—The fundamental 
principles of apiculture. Price, 15 cents. 


Advanced Bee-Culture ; its methods 
and management, by W.Z. Hutchinson. Price, Svc, 


Bee-Keeping.—Translation of Dzierzon’s 
latest German book. Price, $2.00; paper, $1.50. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley. Price, 50 cents. 


Grain Tables; for casting up the price 
of grain, produce, hay,etc. Price, 40 cents. 


A BOC of Potato Culture, by T. B. 
Terry. Price, 40 cents, 


Scientific Queen-Rearing, by G. M. 
Doolittle.—It details his experiments in the rearing 
of Queen-Bees. Price, $1.00. 

Pocket Dictionasy, ~ iwags useful, 


and often indispensable. Price, 25 cen! 


Kendall’s Horse Book.—35 engravings 
—illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats on 
all diseases. Price, English or German, 25 cents. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
—Hints and information of importance concerning 
eating, drinking, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Turkeys for Market and Profit, by 
Fanny Field, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
America. Price, 25 cents. 


Lumber and Log Book.—It gives the 
measurements of all kinds of lumber, logs, planks; 
wages, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.— 
It gives the method in successful operation at the 
Michigan Agricultural College. Price, 25 cents. 


Cheshire’s treatment of Foul Brood.—Its 
cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cents. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
Thomas G. Newman.--In French. Price, 5 cents, 


Langstroth on the Honey - Bee, 
revised by Charles Dadant.—It is entirely re-written 
and fully illustrated. Price, $2.00, 


Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son. 
—A chapter from Langstroth revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.—Full of 
practical information. Price, 75 cents. 


Success in Bee-Culture, by James 
Heddon. Price, 50 cents. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. 
Root. This is a new edition of Mr. Mw yinb "s 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written by 
his son-in-law. Price, $1.50. 


A BC of Strawberry Culture, by 
Messrs. T. B Terry and A. L. Root.—It is for those 
beginning to grow strawberries. Price, 40 cents. 


Historic.—A brief history of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association, and Reports of 
the first 20 Conventions. Price, 25 cents. 


By-Laws.—For local Associations, with 
name of the Organization printed. $2.00 per 100. 


Ribbon Badges for Bee-Keepers, upon 
which is printed a large bee in gold. Price, 10 cents 
each. Large ones with rosette, 50 cents. 


How I Produce Comb Honey, by 
George E. Hilton; 3d edition. Price, 5 cents. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush, 
by Prof. A. J. Cook. Price, 40 cents. 


ABC of Bee Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
A oreae> of everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee. Price, $1.25. 


Boo-Keopimg for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—It fully details the author’s new system of 
producing honey. Price, 25 cents. 


A Year Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
Miller.—Chat about a season’s work. Price, 50 cts. 
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Fditorial Buzzings. 


How doth the busy little bee 
Improve each shining hour ? 
It gets a hustle on itself, 
And works the early flower. 


— > ~—-e 

Spraying Fruit Trees.—We 
have a new pamphlet on this subject by 
P. C. Lewis, of Catskill, N.Y. It will 
be sent free upon application to him. 





t@ The Fifth Annual Corn Palace 
Festival will be held in Sioux City, Iowa, 
Oct. 1 to 17, 1891, inclusive. With the 
world-wide reputation for beauty, 
novelty and expression of the resources 
of the West, which the Corn Palace has 
acquired, the knowledge and ambition of 
its builders have increased, and it is no 
idle promise to say that the Fifth Annual 
Corn Palace will be the grandest and 
handsomest structure yet conceived. 





Mr. John P. Keynolds wil! 
this week, no doubt, be chosen Chief 
Executive of the Board of Illinois 
World’s Fair Managers, which has the 
collection of an exhibitin charge. The 
position is a very important one, and no 
one else is considered for it. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has been for years the Manager of 
the State exhibits held in the Exposition 
building, and will be a competent chief. 
One of the Chicago daily papers gives 
him this ‘‘ send off :” 

Mr. Reynolds is known toevery turnip 
raiser in Winnebago county, to every 
ruddy orchard pruner of Crawford 
county, and to every bee-keeper of 
Brown county. He is also known to 
those dwellers of Stark and Pike coun- 
ties, who have lugged their prize pump- 
kins every year up to the big Chicago 
fair. As grain inspector he is known to 
all the wheat growers of Macoupin and 
La Salle, and to the corn huskers of 
Boone. In fact, Mr. Reynolds is a 
patriarch exhibitor. He it was, who, 
with Potter Palmer, years ago, first 
conceived and executed the idea of an 
inter-state exhibit. 

That Board will have the disposition 
of the $800,000 appropriation, and 
those who are acquainted with Mr. 
Reynolds will do well to write their 
congratulations, and remind him of the 
$5,000 required for the apiarian exhibit 
of Illinois, referred to on page 16 of 
this issue, by Mr. Hambaugh. We hope 
that he will help us to secure sufficient 
funds to insure a grand exhibit. 


-~—-—- 2 < + ~—_ —_ 


The Crops in [linois are reported 
to be in a more promising condition than 
they were a ‘year ago. But the great 
question now for bee-keepers is, ‘‘ What 
will the honey harvest amount to?” In 
some places white clover had no 
‘‘sward” from last year, and conse- 
quently there was no honey from that 
source this year. In other places the 
yield is reported to be very satisfactory. 
The basswood honey crop is yet an 
unknown quantity. But we hope that 
there will be a good flow from it in a 
few days. Have your tubs ‘right side 
up” to catch it, if the shower comes. 
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No Duty on Queetis. 


The National Bee-Keepers’ Union has 
again triumphed! Queen-bees may now 
be imported either by mail or express, 
free of duty! 

The General Manager and Vice-Presi- 
dent Cook promptly took the matter in 
hand, and made it lively at the Treasury 
Department at Washington. 

Prof. Cook’s personal friend, Edwin 
Willits, Esq., who has so often aided 
bee-keepers to obtain concessions at 
Governmental headquarters, again vig- 
orously championed our cause (as will 
be seen by the correspondence published 
on page 652). 

As aresult, the following letter was 
duly received by the Manager of the 
Union, as briefly mentioned last week on 
page 824: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuineton, D. C., June 15, 1891. 
To Tuomas G. NEWMAN, 
Manager Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
Chicago, Ills. 

Srr:—You are hereby referred to the 
Collector of Customs at New York, for 
the Department’s decision of the 12th 
inst., on the case mentioned in your 
letter dated lith ult., relative to entry 
of queen-bees. A copy of the decision 
is herewith enclosed. 

Respectfully yours, 
ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Acting Chief of Division of Customs. 


The decision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on this subject reads as follows: 


COLLECTOR OF Customs, New York. 

Str :—The Department is in receipt of 
a letter from Mr. A. J. Cook, Professor 
in‘ the Zoological Department of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, dated the 
15th ult., in which he encloses a copy 
of a letter addressed by you to Mr. W. 
C. Frazier, Atlantic, Iowa, in relation to 
the admission to free entry of queen- 
bees, under the provision of paragraph 
452 of the act of October 1, 1891, 
which exempts from payment of duty 
‘‘any animal imported specially for 
breeding purposes,” but prescribes that 
**no such animal shall be admitted free 
unless pure bred of a recognized breed, 
and duly registered in the book of record 
established for that breed,” and that 
‘‘certificate of such record and of the 





pedigree of such anintal shall be pro- 
duced and submitted to the customs 
officer, duly authenticated by the proper 
custodian of such book of record, to- 
gether with the affidavit of the owner, 
agent or importer that such animal is 
the identical animal described in said 
certificate of record and pedigree.” 

It has been represented to the Depart- 
ment, and it is doubtless true, that 
queen-bees, which are classified for duty 
as animals, are never imported for any 
purpose other than breeding; that they 
are always of superior breed and adapted 
to improve the stock in this country, but 
that from the nature of the case the 
keeping of books of record of the recog- 
nized breeds, and the furnishing of 
certificates of registry as required by 
said provision of law is impracticable. 

Queen-bees were admitted to free 
entry under the provisions for animals 
specially imported for breeding purposes 
contained in Title 33 of the Revised 
Statutes, and the act of March 8, 1883, 
and the regulations applicable to other 
animals were modified as to bees, so as 
to dispense with certain requirements on 
their importation as to inspection. 

In other cases where the production 
of statutory evidence was impracticable, 
and the importation came clearly within 
the spirit of the law, such evidence has 
been waived, asin the case of works of 
American artists, imported after their 
decease, on the ground that the law 
does not require impossibilities. 

The Department is therefore of opin- 
ion that it was not the intention of 
Congress to change the practice in the 
matter of the free entry of queen-bees 
imported for breeding purposes, and that 
queen-bees of recognized breeds may prop- 
erly be admitted to free entry under the 
provisions of paragraph 482, without 
requiring the certificate of record and 
pedigree specified therein. 

You will, therefore, be governed ac- 
cordingly. Respectfully yours, 

O. L. SPAULDING, 
: Assistant Secretary. 


After receiving the above, the follow- 
ing came from Prof. Cook, who has 
interested himself in the matter very 
heartily : 


DEAR Mr. Newman:—I am _ very 
happy to inform you that the Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, O. L. Spauld- 
ing, informs me that queens. are 
exempted from duty. 

I consulted an official high in Govern- 
ment service, who was a fine lawyer. 
He said that he saiw no hope for us 
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under the new act. I then wrote very 
elaborately to Secretary Foster. I 
showed him that the spirit of the law 
did not require a strict construction, 
that under the old law bees received 
special consideration; that the new law 
could not be kept, so as to do justice to 
bee-keepers, and that equity required 
that a liberal construction should be put 
to the new act; otherwise the spirit of 
the law would be disregarded, many 
people injured, and injustice done toa 
most worthy class of our people. 

Iam very glad we have won this 
battle so early. I expected we would 
win in the end. I did not expect so early 
a victory. ‘‘Ever the right comes 
uppermost, and ever is justice done.” 

A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., June 18. 


Honey-Dew.—Mr. 8S. Burton, of 
Eureka, Ills., reports that his bees have 
gathered nearly a thousand pounds of 
the so-called honey-dew from the walnut 
trees. Itis as black as tar, and he does 
not know what to do with it. The bees 
gather large quantities of it every 
morning. 








> 

Some Leaves are sent us by Mr. 
Henry W. Schmadaka, of Germanville, 
Iowa. They are thickly covered with 
the so-called honey-dew. We never saw 
such a heavy covering of it. before. 





Fire destroyed the dwelling of Mr. 
Geo. H. Kirkpatrick, of Union City, Ind., 
on June 16,1891. It was insured, as 
such property should be. 





W. H. Norton sends us more of 
his very thin comb-foundation. This is 
thinner than ever. It takes 86 sheets 
to weigh.a pound. 





Cc. W. Banker died at Morgan- 
town, N. C., leaving his widowed mother, 
Mrs. G. Lamb, without. other means of 
support than the revenue from his bees. 
She desires employment in a family. 
Any one in that locality will do hera 
favor to correspond with her on that 
matter. 





Hon. J. M. Hambaugh is en- 
titled to the hearty thanks of the bee- 
keepers of Illinois for the efficient work 
he has done in the Legislature, as 
shown by his report on page 15 of this 
issue. We have assisted him in every 
way within our power, by writing 
personal letters to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, asking their infinence and 
votes in favor of our pursuit, ete. We 
are satisfied with what has been accom- 
plished, and in behalf of the bee-keepers 
of the State, we tender our hearty 
thanks to Mr. Hambaugh for his 
energetic work—not forgetting those 
who assisted in carrying the measures 
through to a final vote. 


- ——<- & 


The Squire and the Bees.— 
A comical scene in a court room was 
reported in the Dubuque Telegraph on 
June 15, 1891. Two neighbors had 
quarreled, and one of them entered a 
suit before Justice Carson to recover 
damages for the bite of a dog, which, 
during the quarrel, attempted to defend 
his master. The Telegraph adds : 


In addition to being Justice of the 
Peace, "Squire Carson runs a bee-yard, 
and during the progress of the trial he 
was frequently compelled to interrupt 
the attorneys, sometimes in the midst of 
their flights of eloquence, saying, 
** Excuse me, but the bees are swarming, 
and I'll have to go out and take care of 
them?” The ’Squire, no doubt, hopes it 
will be many years before he wi!! have 
to settle a dispute between neighbors 
again. 


et 


Feeders have been received from 
Abner Brown, of Michigan. They are 
to be screwed to the back of the Hive, 
after boring a hole in it. We much pre- 
fer several others already on the market, 
which require no such work. * 


Se ee 





ts The California Bee-Keeper has 
been removed from San Francisco to 
San Mateo. No May number was issued 
on account of moving. The June issue 
has just arrived. 
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Bees and Honey at the Fair. 


We have had a visit from W. I. 
Buchanan, Esq., Chief of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and 
itis now definitely determined that the 
Bee and Honey Exhibits will be in the 
Agricultural Building, and will, conse- 
quently, be under the immediate control 
of Mr. Buchanan. Bee-keepers are to 
be congratulated upon this fact, for 
that gentleman is interested in apicul- 
ture, and will bend his energies to 
further the interests of our pursuit. 

We herewith present an engraving of 
the Agricultural Building, with a full 
description of it, and all its appoint- 
ments. 





the grandest exhibit ever witnessed in 
any country on the face of the globe— 
one that shall be in harmony with the 
surrounding magnificence and splendor. 


The following description of some of 
the plans settled upon will give a faint 
idea of what the World’s Fair is to be: 


AGRICULTURAL BUILDINGS. 


One of the most desirable and interesting 
features of the Exposition wil be the pro- 
posed Live Stock and Agricultural Assem- 
bly Hall, the erection of which 1s now as- 
sured, This building will probably connect 
Machinery Hall with the Agricultural 
Building, fronting on the main court of 
the Exposition grounds, and will be con- 
veniently near one of the stations of the el- 
evated railroad. It will be a very handsome 
building, and will undoubtedly be the com- 





AGRICULTURAL BUILDING. 


The Bee and Honey Department is to 
be located at the extreme left of the 
building, as shown in the illustration. 
The elevated railroad will pass the main 
entrance on the opposite side of the 
building to the one shown on the right 
in the engraving. Upon alighting at 
the station and entering the doorway, 
turn immediately to the right, and 
proceed to the extreme end of the 
building, and there the Bee and Honey 
Exhibit will be found. 

The buildings and grounds will be 
lighted by thousands of electric lamps, 
and the whole will be enchanting in its 
magnificence and grandeur. 


Bee-keepers should give the world an 
adequate idea of the pursuit, by making 








[From Harper's Wee kly. 1 


mon meeting point for all persons interest- 
ed in live stock and agricultural pursuits. 

On the first floor, near the main entrance 
of the building, will be located a bureau of 
information, in charge of attendants, who 
will furnish visitors with all necessary in- 
formation in regard to the Assembly Hall 
and the Main Agricultural Building, as 
well as. other features of the Exposition. 
The first floor will also contain suitable 
committee and other rooms for the differ- 
ent live stock associations of every charac- 
ter, where such associations can meet and 
have their secretaries in constant attend- 
unce, thus affording this important in- 
dustry ample headquarters near the live 
stock exhibit and the Agricultural Build- 
ings. 

On this floor there will also be large and 
handsomely equipped waiting rooms, with 
fireplaces for ladies, lounging rooms for 
gentlemen and ample toilet facilities 
Broad stairways will lead from the first 
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floor into the Assembly room, which will 
have a seating capacity of about fifteen 
hundred. This Assembly room will fur- 
nish facilities for lectures, which will be 
delivered by gentlemen eminent iv their 
special fields of work, embracing every in- 
terest connected with live stock, agricult- 
ure and its allied industries. 

When one considers that in this room al- 
most daily there will be lectures delivered, 
papers read and discussions hal, conduct- 
ed by eminent specialists from all parts of 
the world, the importance of such a build- 
ing for educational purposes is apparent. 
Taken in connection with the exhibits, this 
feature will make that part of the Exposi- 
tion devoted to live stock, agriculture and 
horticulture a complete gathering together 
of all that an advanced civilization is capa- 
ble of producing. In the Assembly Room 
the most approved theories will be ad- 
vanced and explained. On the grounds 


and in the Agricultural and Horticultural 
buildings will be the best illustrations of 
what can be accomplished when these the- 
ories are put into practice. 

Men who have made the dairy business, 
for instance, a life study will read papers 
and deliver lectures on matters connected 
with the dairy; and close at hand, in full 
operation, it is hoped to have a working 
dairy, affording a practical object lesson of 
the improved methods which have been ap- 
plied to this industry. And so through all 
the branches of agriculture and horticult- 
ure, the Exposition as an educational 
—o will be both theoretical and practi- 
ca 

The entire second floor of the Assembly 
Building is given up to committee rooms, 
and rooms for headquarters for each and ull 
of the different farmers’ organizations in 
existence in this country. It will furnish a 
definite and pleasant home for all such or- 








PALACE OF MECHANIC ARTS. 








ganizations during the entire time of the 
Exposition, where each may have its secre- 
tary or other official constantly in attend- 


‘ance to furnish information and transact 


other business, and where the members 
can hold such consultations as they may 
desire. 


MACHINERY HALL. 


The main Machinery Building will meas- 
ure 850 feet by 500. It is spanned by three 
arched trusses, and the interior will pre- 
sent the appearance of three railroad train 
houses side by side, surrounded on all the 
four sides by a fifty foot gallery. The 
trusses are all to be built separately, and 
so that they can be taken down and sold 
for use as railroad train houses, and it is 
hoped to have iron trusses instead of 
cheaper ones, which may, however, be 
necessary. 





In each of these three long naves there is 
to be an elevated traveling crane running 
from end to end of the building. These 
will be useful in moving machinery, and 
when the Exposition opens platforms will 
be placed on them, and visitors will view 
from these the entire exhibition at a great 
saving of tramping. 


Shafting for power will be carried on the 
same posts which support these traveling 
bridges. The exterior toward the stock 
exhibit and the railroad is to be of the 
plainest description. On the two sides ad- 
joining the grand court the exterior will, 
however, be rich and palatial. All the 
buildings on this grand plaza are designed 
with a view to making an effective back- 
ground for displays of every kind, and in 
order to conform to the general richness of 
the court and add to the festal appearance 
the two facades on the court are enriched 
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with colonnades and other architectural 
features. 

The design follows classical models 
throughout, the detail being borrowed 
from the Renaissance of Seville and other 
Spanish towns as being appropriate to a 
Columbian celebration. As in all the 
other buildings on the court, an arcade on 
the first story permits passage around the 
building under cover; and as in all the 
other buildings, the fronts will be formed 
of “staff,” colored to an ivory tone. The 
ceilings of the porticoes will be emphasized 
with strong color. 

Acolonnade witha cafe at either end 
forms the connecting link between Ma- 
chinery and Agricultural halls, and in the 
center of this colonnade is an archway! 
leading to the cattle exhibits. From this. 
portico there will be a view nearly a mile} 
in length down the lagoon, and an obelisk’ 
and fountain placed in the lagoon between 
the two buildings. Agriculture and Machin- 
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ON THE PIER. 


ery, willform a fitting southern point to 
this vista. 

The Machinery annex will be placed in 
the rear of the Administration Building, 
and in the loop formed by the railroad 
tracks. It will be entered by tunnels or 
subways, as wellas by bridges from Ma- 
chinery Hall and the buildings for Admin- 
istration, Mines and Transportation. It is 


to bea very large, but very simple build- 


ing. 


While in the Main Machinery Build- 





FISHERIES BUILDING. 


ing a railroad train house is the type, in 
the annex a mill or foundry will be con- 
sidered the model for construction. It is 
all to be built of wood in the most simple 
and economical manner. Its shape, how- 
ever, is peculiar. It is to be annular in 
form, the diameter of the outer radius be- 
ing 800 feet and of the inner radius 600 feet. 


The building will have a nave 100 feet 
wide, with a 50 foot wide lean-to in one 
story on the inside, and a 50 foot wide lean- 
to on the outside. Within the inner circle 
will be a park in which visitors, fatigued 
by the hum of machinery, may rest. The 
annular form chiefly commends itself, be- 
cause a circuit electric elevated railway can 
run continuously around the entire main 
nave, and passengers in it can thus see the 
entire exhibit without leaving the cars, and 
machinery can be easily moved by this 
means. The power will be transmitted by 
shafting crossing the building at each bay, 
with a motor at each shaft. The electrical 
power will be used in the annex, and steam 
power in the Main Machinery Building. 

Attached to this great annex will be the 
power house, convenient to the tracks for 
coal supply, etc., containing an immense 
display of boilers, while in the aJjoining 
poftion of the Annex Building will be es- 
tablished the enormous plant of engines 
and dynamos. This will probably be the 
largest and most interesting display of 
electrical power ever made. It is possible 
that gas will be used instead of coal for 
| fuel beneath the boilers, and in that case a 
a building will be prepared for making it. 


_ PERSPECTIVE OF SOUTH LAGOON. 
The view is taken looking south throug) 
the lagoon, which lies between the building 
for manufacturers and that for the display 
of electricity. This lagoon crosses the great 
basin, and terminates beyond the second 





bridge at the obelisk and fountain. 
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Un the extreme right of the picture a por- 
tion of the east front and one of the towers 
of the Electrical Building are visible. Be- 
yond and opposite the Building across the 
basis is seen part of the palace of Machin- 
ery, its eastern facade crowned with domes 
and towers. 

On the extreme left is seen a corner of 
the west front of the Manufacturers’ 
Building, and opposite this and across the 
basin the building for the agricultural ex- 
hibit. This building is connected with 
the palace of Machinery by the long col- 
onnade in the center background, form- 
ing a great portico entrance to the live 
stock grounds farther south, and at the 
same time completing the monumental 
group on the south of the great basis. A 
triple arch bridge spans the lagoon in the 
foreground, affording communication be- 
tween the Electrical and Manufacturers’ 
buildings. It is only one of manv such 
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bridges which will be built in other parts 
of the grounds. 

Notice to the right or the left the man- 
ner of terracing. From the water rises a 
sea wall whose coping guards access to the 
first terrace. In this wall gates and jet- 
ties will be arranged so that landings can 













park. This first terrace is the domain of 
the landscape gardener, and will be devoted 
to flowers, shrubbery and gravel walks. 
Some four feet above this terrace is the 
great paved platform serving as a base to 
the buildings. This platform is finished 
with balustrades, vases and statuary, and 
approach to it from the first terrace is 
gained at intervals by monumental flights 
of steps. 






This view, looking as it does down the 
lagoon toward the great basin, represents 
& part of the grounds where the buildings 





PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF SOUTH LAGOON, 


be effected from the small boats of the 4 





are most thickly clustered; where distances 
are at the minimum, and where the per- 
spective is the least extended. Picture 
then the grand scale on which the scheme 
is being worked out; the care and attention 
that has been given to produce imposing 
effects and magnificent vistas, and the en- 
ticement offered to architects and artists 
to create masterpieces, Surely the plan is 
incomparable, and its culmination will 
close an epoch in the history of art. 


Cc 








Kain. 


The brooks leaped up to catch it, 

And the breezes held their breath: 
The lilies sprang up boldly 

And shook their heads at death. 
The roses blushed to crimson 

At the kisses of the rain, 
And the sun looked out and saw it 

With a flush of jealous pain. 

—May Riley Smith 


: “i il 


When Writing a letter be sure 
to sign it. Too often we get letters 
with the name of the post-office, but no 
County or State. One such came 
recently, and we looked into the Postal 
suide and found there were places by 
that name in 13 States. That order for 
goods will have to wait until another 
letter comes to give the proper address. 
Be sure to stamp your letter, or it may 
go to the dead letter office. 
SAS Ee ee. Se 

We Club the American Bee Journal! 
and the Illustrated Home Journal, one 
year for $1.35. Both of these and 
tleanings in Bee Culture, for one year, 
for $2.15. 
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Indications of Swarming, 


vara 


Query 773.—Is there any way in 
which to determine, with certainty, 
when aswarm is about to issue, except 
taking outthe brood-frames and examin- 
ing the queen-cells ?—Minn. 


No.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I do 
SECOR. 


not know of any.—EUGENE 


I have never found any other way.— 
M. MAHIN. 


No; not even by the way you suggest. 
—R. L. TAYLOR. 


None that I know of, and even that is 
not always sure.—J. E. Ponn. 


Yes; by hearing the piping of the 
young queens.—DADANT & Son. 


No. Itis not uncommon for swarms 
to issue before starting queen-cells.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


No, and I do not think I could tell 
very definitely by looking at the brood- 
frames.—C. C. MILLER. 


No; noris that way absolutely certain. 
There are other ways of making a close 
guess.—J AMES HEDDON. 


There are several outside indications, 
but to be extra sure, it is best to ex- 
amine the frames.—H. D. Currine. 


Yes; by observing the condition and 
actions of the bees it can be told, but 
with no absolute certainty.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 


Not with the prime or first swarm. 
The piping of the young queens an- 
nounces the advent of after-swarms.— 
G. M. DooLirtTLe. 


You can no more tell to a ‘‘ certainty ” 
when a swarm will issue than you can 
what verdict a jury will bring in. You 
may guess right sometimes, and again 
miss. Bees change their minds some- 
times after their haversacks are packed 
for the journey.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 


No; you can only guess when a prime 
swarm is likely to issue. No signal in 
the way of *‘ piping” takes place except 
when after-swarms are about to issue. I 
notice every season that the colonies I 
expect early swarms from are not cer- 
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tain to be the first.to cast swarms.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


No. It cannot be ‘‘determined” toa 
‘‘ certainty ” when a swarm will issue— 
not even by examining the brood frames. 
There are indications upon which you 
can guess pretty nearly, but it will only 
be a quess.—THE EDITor. 


DEPOSITING POLLEN. 

1. If, as Mr. Doolittle says, ‘‘ the 
bees that gather the nectar do not 
deposit it in the cells,” what do they do 
with the pollen? 2. Have you ever 
heard of bees being wintered by putting 
a nice stewed chicken in the hive for 
them to feedon? A friend told me he 
had wintered them that way often. 3. 
Is ita good plan to transfer a colony 
from a box-hive immediately after they 
have cast a swarm, and furnish them 
with a new queen? Bees in this locality 
do very well, Wut there are no large 


apiaries here. JAcoB EVERMAN. 
North Middletown, Ky. 


[1. The bee which brings in pollen 
thrusts its legs into the cell where the 
pollen is desired, shuffles the pollen off, 
and leaves the two loaves there in a 
loose shape. Soon a young bee comes 
along and packs the pollen as we 
generally see it. 

2. Yes, but it is alla hoax. Mice, or 
something else beside the bees make 
way with the chicken—if it is made way 
with. 

3. Bees can be transferred at almost 
any time of the year, but the best time 
is when the fruit trees are in bloom. 
There is then less honey and brood in 
the hive than at almost any other time 
of the year, hence little waste, and the 
bees are obtaining honey enough to 
repair all damage promptly, as a gen- 
eral thing.—G. M. DoouiTTLe. | 


+  ~ 


Whitewash for Out-Door Work. 


Here is a whitewash that is said to 
preserve out-door work: To three 
pounds of lime add one pound of cheap 
grease, and then add hot water until it 
is of the right consistency. Apply hot. 
—Ezxchange. 
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Ber Keepers ai the Tinois Losisistare. 


J. M. ‘HAMBAUGH. 


When I left Springfield, I fully re- 
solved to send a statement to the BEE 
JouRNAL immediately, giving to its 
many readers an account of the final 
disposition of the bills before the 
Legislature relative to bee-culture, but 
when I arrived at home, I found so much 
to do to get my affairsin shape, that it 
has seemed impossible to find time to 
write. 

I am very well satisfied, all things 
considered, with the result of our 
efforts in behalf of the bee-keeping 
industry. We have succeeded in obtain- 
ing an appropriation of $500 yearly for 
the purpose of publishing our report. 
This I look upon as ite an achieve- 
ment, and it will certainly give apicul- 
ture a prominence among the industries, 
and advance the pursuit to the position 
it justly deserves. 

When this bill was called up on second 
reading, Hon. Reid Green, of Cairo, 
moved that the enacting clause be 
stricken out, and before I could realize 
the situation, he had carried his point, 
and the bill was killed by a viva voce 
vote. I moved to reconsider the vote by 
which the enacting clause was stricken 
from the bill, and called for the ayes 
and noes, and with the kind assistance 
of many friends, we got the bill rein- 
stated, and ordered toa third reading. 
When called up for final consideration in 
the House, it met with some opposition, 
but finally passed by a_ creditable 
majority. 

About the same time the spraying bill, 
No. 607, was reached in its regular 
order upon the calendar, and we had a 
lively tussel to pull it through, the 
objection being sprung on the spot, that 
it was antagonistic to the interests of 
the fruit growers, and notwithstanding 
I had the testimony of the leading horti- 
culturists: and entomologists at hand, 
which was proof of their bejng in 
harmony with the bill, and read them, 
yet there were some skeptics, and they 
plied their arguments wherever they 
could make them effective, and it was 
only by herculean efforts on the part of 
the friends of the bill that we success- 
fully carried it through. 

I think Iean safely say that, should 
the bill never become a law, it has done 





a world of good toward the education of 
the people as to the proper time for 
spraying, and I am sure that should bee- 
keepers become damaged from spraying 
trees while in bloom, between now and 
the sitting of the next Legislature, there 
will be no trouble in having the bill 
passed. 

When both these measures reached 
the Senate, I was extremely. solicitous 
for their welfare, and immediately wrote 
to some of our representative bee-keepers 
to come to the rescue, and do a little 
missionary work in behalf of the cause, 
and while they did what they could by 
correspondence, it seems that they were 
all too busy to come in person, andas I 
was a new man,I naturally had but 
little confidence in my own efforts 
towards convincing the Senators of the 
merits of the bills. Well, the appropria- 
tion bill, as before stated, passed in good 
shape, but the spraying bill encountered 





Illinois State Building at World’s Fair. 


no obstacles, until it was called up on 
third reading, and it was called at a 
time when many of the Senators were 
over in the House. 

The House was engaged in the consid- 
eration of Senate bills on third reading, 
and most of the Senators were interested 
in bills that seemed to require their 
personal attention; hence, were absent 
from their posts of duty at the time 
House bill 607 was called up, and it 
received but 21 votes. 

I am sure that, hadall of the Senators 
been in their seats, it would have 
passed that body and become a law, but 
it encountered some opposition in the 
Senate, the same as in the House, and I 
must say here, that the thanks of the 
fraternity are especially due to Senator 
Highbee, for his valuable efforts in 
championing the cause of the bee-keep- 
ers in the Senate, as well as to Hon. 
Frank Jones and Dr. Shirley in the 
House. 
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The foul-brood bil) got no further 
than second reading in the House. The 
Hon. Mr. Smith, in whose hands it was 
entrusted, was detained at home on 
account of sickness, until it was too late 
to make an effort, and it had to suc- 
cumb, with a large number of other bills 
upon the calendar. 

As regards the appropriation for the 
World’s Columbian Exposition, when I 
saw there was no chance whatever to 
get a special measure through for the 
$5,000 appropriation, I wrote a letter 
to each member of the State Board of 
Agriculture, stating that if they could 
not guarantee us the $5,000, or pro 
rata amount asked for, I would offer an 
amendment to the bill when it came to 
second reading that one-half of one per 
cent. of the gross appropriation be 
allowed for the bee-keepers’ exhibit. I 
received letters from over half of the 
members, all stating that they were 
anxious to do justice to us, and when 
the proper time came they would-do their 
pest to give us entire satisfaction. 

. This was the best I could do. There 
was a possibility of defeat had I resorted 
to the amendment, besides giving the 
Agricultural Board ‘ause for some 
reproach and harsh criticism toward us, 
and I am satisfied they are honorable 
gentlemen, and will treat us fairly. 

When the appropriation bill reached 
the Senate, I had the accompanying 
circular placed upon every member’s 
desk. 

I have no apologies to offer, but will 
frankly say, that I did my best. 

Spring, Ills., June 22, 1891. 


FACTS CONCERNING BEE-KEEPING,. 


The bee-keepers of the State of Illinois 
are a part of the commonwealth, and 
they bear their portion of the State’s 
burdens. Bee-keeping jis one of the 
rural pursuits, and as such is deserving 
of recognition from the people. 

That it is one of great importance, we 
believe cannot be suecessfully contro- 
verted, and yet we believe it has never 
been fully appreciated by the people. 
From a scientific point of view, the 
studentof nature can find unexplored 
fields of thought. In acolony of bees, 
he can find food for many days of deep 
reflection, and wonderful admiration 
and research. In the hidden mysteries 
of the bee-hive, he can but be startled 
at the wonderful perfection of God’s 
creation, as revealed through these 
curious little insects. 

It is a well-established fact that the 
cross fertilization in the vegetable king- 








| orchards of plum, 





dom is largely due to the visitation of 
insects, during the time of their bloom ; 
and when there is an absence of these 
visitations through  protfacted cold 
weather, or from other causes, the crop is 
more or less injured.” The insect that 
figures most conspicuously in this im- 
portant work of Nature is the honey- 
bee. 

It has been demonstrated that if we 
exclude the insects entirely from white 
clover, by encasing it in glass or wire 
screen, there will be no seed formed in 
the heads. 

The seed of red clover is almost wholly 
dependent upon the bumble-bees for 
cross fertilization ; hence, no seed forms 
upon the first crop, but upon the second, 
as this insect does not become populous . 
until the first crop is harvested. The 
ligula, or tongue of the honey-bee, is 
not of sufficient length to reach the 
bottom of the corolla, where the nectar 
is found, hence their visits are futile, 
and fertilization a failure. 

The reverse is the case with the alsike 
clover. The first*crop produces the seed, 
as the honey-bees, lured by the nectar 
placed in the corolla, are constantly 
passing from bloom to bloom, and large 
quantities of honey are being stored 
yearly from this plant. 

When the balmy breath of Spring once 
more invites the myriads of tiny plants 
to peep forth from Mother Earth, the 
busy little bee seeks the modest daisies 
and fragrant flora, and as the mantle of 
white is silently wrapped about our 
apple, peach and 
other fruit, the gentle hum of the 
honey-bee can be heard. Lured by the 
heavenly banquet, it sips at the shining 
goblets, and as it flits from bloom to 
bloom, it conveys upon its person the 
pollen dust, from stamen to anther, 
which is the life-giving germ; and thus 
one of Nature’s most wonderful works is 


| complete. 


A. J. Cook, Professor of Zoology and 
Entomology of the State of Michigan, 
says: 

‘The bees are of signal benefit to the 
fruit growers, and so every fruit grower 
should, on selfish grounds, protect, 
rather than injure or destroy bees. That 
bees secure better crops is as certain as 
any factin science. The fruit grower 
should desire that bees swarm in his 
fruit trees during the blooming season.” 

Our scientists are recognizing this 
important truth, that it is essential for 
our orchards, during the time of their 
bloom, to ‘‘ literally swarm with bees,” 
to realize a bountiful yield of fruit, and 
our wide-awake horticulturist is becom 


. 

















ing convinced of this fact, and is co- 
operating with the bee-keeper in this 
important work. 

The time is not far distant when the 
established horticulturist will likewise 
become an apidarist, or will have an 
apiary established in the midst of his 
orchards, and thus, while performing an 
essential part toward the proper fertili- 
zation of the fruit bloom and seed 
product, he is assisting in the production 
of a sweet that is fit for the gods— 
honey! Delicious honey! ‘* Not made, 
but gathered from the nectar of flowers, 
which is secreted according to the rules 
of Nature’s laboratory.” 

And now, as to the future possibilities 
of bee-culture. I believe that if it were 
possible to gather the sweets from the 
flora of the State of Illinois, that are 
yearly lost, we could nearly or quite 
double the record given in our census 
reports of the product of the entire 
United States. Bee-culture, under 
modern, improved methods, is making 
long strides in this direction. 

Ihave produced 15,000 pounds of 
honey from 18 square miles of territory, 
and within the borders of this territory 
were more colonies of bees belonging to 
other parties than the number under my 
supervision. 

We have in the State of Illinois 
56,000 square miles of territory, not 
including, of course, the lakes and 
rivers. Within the borders of the 18 
square miles previously referred to, is a 
lake 4 miles long by from 4% to 4 mile 
wide. If you will compute this amount, 
at the rate of 15,000 pounds of honey 
to every 18 square miles of territory, 
you will have the neat little sum of 
46,665,000 pounds of honey for the 
State of Illinois. 

The census of 1890 gives the total 
product of the entire United States and 
territories as 25,743,208 pounds. That 
of the State of Illinois alone was 
1,105,689 pounds. From this you can 
base your calculations.as to the undevel- 
oped condition of the bee industry, and 
the importance we could attain in this 
direction by developing the same. 

We believe that we are entited to some 
recognition from our law makers, and 
we believe that if you will grant us the 
small amount asked for as an appropria- 
tion to enable us to publish our reports, 
it will encourage the industry, increase 
our wealth, and rebound two fold to the 
good of our fellow men. 

Remember, we are not only an 
essential adjunct to the fruit and seed 
growers of the country, but we are 
storing a sweet that would otherwise be 
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lost; hence, our product is that much 
saved from the economy of Nature. We 
occupy no territory, and do not interfere 
with any other pursuit or industry. 


——$$____$—> - ——____ 


Bee-Keeping in Minnesota. 


C. THELLMANN. 


Many colonies of bees have died in this 
vicinity since last Fall, and many are 
still too weak to gather the harvest. 

I lost 4 colonies out of 225, and the 
remainder are hardly as strong as is 


usual at this season, but swarming has * 


been in progress since May 29. The 
feeding of so much sugar, which was 
made necessary by the poor crop of last 
year, has proven fatal to the queens, 
and workers, too, and my argument that 
sugar cannot supply the place of honey 
as food for the bees, and preserve their 
health. and strength, has been more 
forcibly demonstrated during the past 
year than ever before, and I am fully 
convinced that the feeding of sugar to 
our bees should not be resorted to as 
long as good honey can be had, for it 
will weaken the constitution and destroy 
the vitality of the queens, and discour- 
age the workers. 

I have noticed this fact for the past 
seven or eight years, in the case of 
nearly every colony to which any 
considerable quantity of sugar had been 
fed. Notonly was this so with regard 
to the weak colonies, that are to be 
found in every apiary, but in the case of 
some of the very best and strongest 
colonies, whose queens had kept the 
brood-chamber so full of brood until 
Fall, that but very little honey could be 
stored in them, thus necessitating the 
feeding of sugar for Winter stores. 

In the following April and May a very 
marked difference could be noticed in 
the colonies to which the sugar had been 
fed. ‘They could not make such head- 
way as those colonies which had honey 
alone for their Winter stores. 

I was obliged to feed considerable 
sugar last season to keep my bees from 
starving, and I never had so many 
queens superseded by the bees as has 
been the case this Spring, and many of 
the swarms that issue form only a smal! 
cluster, thus indicating that a great 
many of the queens have lost their 
strength and vigor, and I am convinced 
that the excessive feeding of sugar is-the 
cause. 

It appears that sugar (I feed only the 
granulated) contains considerable sul- 
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phuric acid, which is used in refining it, 


and the brace combs on top of the 
frames were colored green and blue 
after feeding the bees with sugar. I 


would like to see an analysis of the 
granulated sugar in the market. 

We had a soaking rain on the 17th 
inst., which was badly needed, as there 
had not been rain enough to moisten the 
ground deeper than two or three inches 
since seeding time, but crops are looking 


tolerably wel, and a fair harvest may 
be expected. 
White clover is plentiful, and in full 


bloom, and secretes nectar abundantly, 

as has all the bloom so far this season. 
Linden trees are healthy, and full of 

buds, and will bein bloom about July 1. 
Theilmanton, Minn., June 20, 1591. 


oe 


Review of Mr. Cowan’s New Book. 


ERNEST R. ROOT. 

work is entitled, 
Its Natural History, 
Physiology, by Thomas 


That new scientific 
‘* The Honey-Bee : 
Anatomy and 


William Cowan.” It is a small book, 
6% by 4%, and contains 192 pages; 


but it represents an immense amount of 
painstaking work. It is neatly bound, 
and appropriately embossed in gilt. It 
is wholly scientific, and therefore it has 
little or nothing to say regarding practi- 
eal apiculture, that part being entirely 
delegated to a former work of the 
author’s. 

It is not a book that can be 
a story, but it is one that requires 
attention and careful study. Unlike 
some of the larger works, it is condensed, 
but still seems to cover the most that is 
important from a scientific point of view 
regarding our little friends, the bees. 


read like 


One thing that struck my eye particu- 
larly, was the beautiful frontispiece 


engraving, showing almost the entire 
anatomy of the bee; and I became so 


much interested in studying it, that I 
here reproduce it for the benefit of our 
readers. 

Now, if you have a little patience I 
will try to give you the gist of my read- 
ing, and at the same time avoid the use 
of scientific terms, so far as possible. I 
may remark, in passing, that the 
anatomy of the bee is, in many respects, 
similar to that of the human body; and 
in describing the various organs and 
functions, I will endeavor to eall atten- 
tion to those that are similar in our own 
frames. 





I will first call your attention to the 
alimentary canal—that is, the organs of 
digestion and assimilation. What is 
digestion ? Our author says, ‘‘ It is the 
separation of the nutrient part of food 
from the non-nutrient, and the conver- 
sion of the nutrient into a liquid fit to 
mingle with the blood, and thus nourish 
the body of the insect.” 

We all know how the bee gathers up 
its food through its wonderful and 
delicate little tongue. It then passes 


into a little tube just below the point A, 
in the engraving, which is called the 





Section of Honey-Bee, showing its Internal 
Organs. 


esophagus, or gullet. We find a similar 
organ in our own bodies, leading from 
the mouth aud communicating directly 
to the stomach. This esophagus passes 
through the waist of the bee, or thorax, 
as it is called, and to the honey-stomach, 
G, in the abdomen. 

It is in this little sae, although it can 
hold but a tiny drop at a time, that 
millions and millions of pounds of nectar ‘ 
are carried annually, and stored in our 
combs. This sac, G, is located in the 
forepart of the abdomen, or “hinder” 
part of the bee, as the boy said. 

Several years ago I had a curiosity to 
know what the bees were working on. I 
suspected that they were gathering 
juices from over-ripened raspberries on 
the vines. In order to satisfy myself I 
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grasped a bee by its waist and abdomen, 
and pulled until the parts were separ- 
ated, and then was revealed the little 
honey-sac, which had disengaged itself 
from the abdomen. This contained a 
light purple or wine-colored liquid. The 
size of this honey-sac, as nearly as I can 
recollect now, was a good big eighth of 
an inch; and I should remark that the 
bee had all that it could contain in its 
little pocket. Cheshire says that, when 
the honey-sac is full, it is 1/7 of an inch 
in diameter. This would agree with my 
observations. 


STOMACH-MOUTH. 


The next thing that engages our 
attention is a sort of valve, which has 
been called the stomach-mouth, and is 
located between the honey-stomach and 
the true stomach; viz., at H. This is 
one of the most interesting of organs; 
and I suppose that no part of the 
internal anatomy of the bee has been 
studied more, theorized about, dissected, 
and examined, than this delicate and 
beautiful little valve. At H its true 
structure does not appear. It has been 
likened in appearance to a bud just 
about to open. It is a sort-of valve, 
fringed on the inside with rows of 
bristles, or hairs, the object of which 
seems to be to separate the pollen grains 
from the nectar, the former passing into 
the stomach L. 


TRUE STOMACH. 


This corresponds to the stomach in 
our own bodies, and performs the same 
function in the way of digestion in con- 
verting the nutrient particles of the food 
into blood. The inside walls of the 
stomach have certain cells which  per- 
form certain offices; but without more 
definite engravings it will be impossible 
to describe them in detail. 

The next organ is the small intestine, 
or, as is sometimes called, the ‘ilion.” 
In the human body the small intestines 
are much more elaborate. It is in this 
that the food, after its digestion, passes, 
and where, by absorption, the nutrient 
particles not already absorbed pass into 
the blood, and so on throughout the 
system. 

You will notice, also, at L, some small 
radiating filaments. These are called 
the malphygianh tubes. It is not certain 
what their office is, but it is thought that 
these are the urinary organs. 

At the end of the small intestine, K, 
you will notice an enlargement, M. This 
is what is called the colon. Although 
the appearance of the colon in the bee is 
different from that in the human body, 





yet its functions are very much the 
same ; and if allowed to become dammed 
up by excreta (that is, by retention 
during Winter) it is liable to cause 
disease in the bee, just the same as in 
the human body. On page 112 Mr. 
Cowan says: 

**From the colon, what remains of the 
undigested food is expelled by the anal 
opening (frontispiece, 0). For this 
purpose strong muscles exist, by which 
the colon is compressed, and the excreta 
ejected. 

“The quantity of the excreta voided, 
usually of a dark brown color, is regu- 
lated by the nature of the food; bad 
honey, an improper substitute for honey 
(such as glucose) producing a larger 
amount, while good honey and good 
syrup produce less, a larger proportion 
of it being digested and absorbed. 

‘* It is, therefore, important that bees 
should have good food, as, ina healthy 
condition, workers never void their feces 
in the hive, but on the wing. In the 
Winter it is retained until voided on 
their first flight.” 


So you see, then, that bad food makes 
mischief, just the same as it does in the 
human body, and it is in this that the 
overplus of feces is stored during the 
Winter. 

HOW THE BEE 


EMPTIES ITS HONEY-SAC, 


After the nectar is gathered, it is then 
transferred from the tongue to the 
esophagus, and thence to the honey- 
stomach, G. It has been shown repeat- 
edly by experiment that there are a 
great many more pollen grains in the 
nectar than in honey; hence the little 
stomach-mouth, H, comes into play in 
separating the grains from the nectar. 

On arrival at the hive, the bee regur- 
gitates—that is, expels the contents of 
the honey-sac into the cell; but during 
its stay in the honey-sac the nectar has 
undergone achange ; that is, it has been 
converted, Mr. Cowan, from the 
cane sugar of nectar into the grape 
sugar of honey, by the agency of a 
certain gland. 

But the bee may not regurgitate the 
honey, forit may pass directly into the 
chyle-stomach. We see, therefore, that, 
when a swarm issues, the bees, after 
filling their honey-sacs to their full 
capacity (a very small drop), can carry 
with them a supply of food to last them 
for several days: and, even while on the 
wing, through that little stomach-mouth, 
H, they may take nourishment. So 
much for the alimentary canal; its office 
in digestion, and the honey-stomach. 


says 
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THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


Let us now turn our attention to the 
nervous system. By referring to the 
engraving you will see parallel and 
medial lines passing the entire length of 
the bee, and finally communicating with 
the brain, A. Along at irregular inter- 
vals will be seen thickened masses, 
called ‘* ganglia.” These are really little 
brains, and, asin our own bodies, preside 
over the involuntary muscles. The 
largest ganglion is the brain, at A, and 
is the seat of voluntary action and 
intelligence. 

One is surprised in reading through 
chapters 10 and 11 of Mr. Cowan’s 
work, how thoroughly scientists have 
studied the structure of the nervous 
system as found in the bee. Even the 
tiny brain has been dissected, and its 
various functions pointed out—that is, 
what parts communicate with the 
antenne, what part with the eyes, etc. 
I was greatly interested, in looking over 
the sizes of the different brains found in 
different insects. I quote here a para- 
graph from page 70: 

‘Tt is generally admitted, that the 
size of the brain is in proportion to the 
development of intelligence; and Dujar- 
din, who made careful measurements, 
gives the following sizes: In the worker 
bee the brain is 1/174 of the body; in 
the ant, 1/286; the ichneumon, 
1/400; the cockchafer, 1/3920; 

hedytiscus, or water-beetle, 1/4200.” 

In man the proportion is 1 to 40, I 
believe ; but we all know that he is of 
the very highest order of intelligence. 
However, we are not very much sur- 
prised to learn that the bee has the 
largest brain of any of the insects, 
exceeding by far even that of the ant, 
whose intelligence we have admired over 
and over again. 


THE RESPIRATORY SYSTEM. 


¢ Itis also interesting to inquire how 
the bee breathes, and chapter 8 points 
out tous the wonders of the nervous 
system in the bee. - By referring to the 
engraving given, we observe a couple of 
large air-sacs, called the ‘* trachea,” 
which corresponds somewhat to the 
lungs. These are located on either side 
of the abdomen, as at T. They are 
divided and subdivided into smaller 
trachea, and in turn ramify all through 
the entire body. 
Instead of fresh air being received in 
at the mouth, as with us, fresh supplies 
are admitted through 14 little mouths, 
called ‘‘Spiracles.” Ten of these are 


located on the abdomen—five on each 





side—and are situated just about on the 
margin of the scales, between the dorsal 
and ventral segments. Four others are 
situated on the thorax, or waist, two on 
each side. 

You may, therefore, decapitate a bee 
and it will continue breathing as before. 
If you place a pencil dipped in ammonia 
near its body, the headless insect will 
struggle to get away; andif the pencil 
touches its feet, the ganglia already 
spoken of communicate the sensation to 
the other ganglia, and at once all the 
feet come to the rescue to push off the 
offending object, or, it may be, to take a 
closer hold so the sting may do its 
work. 

Besides that, if bees are daubed with 
honey, they will die very soon from 
strangulation, because these little 
mouths or spiracles are closed. A bee 
may swim around in a trough of water, 
and, though its head be entirely out, it 
will drown just the same, because these 
spiracles, or breathing-mouths, are 
submerged. 

On a hot day, if the entrance of a hive 
be closed, the bees will soon begin to 
sweat; and, thus becoming daubed, the 
delicate spiracles are closed, and the 
bees die. 


ROYAL JELLY, AND WHAT IS IT ? 


Nothing in the book interested me 
more than the discussion in chapter 18 
in regard to the royal jelly. Cheshire 
insists that it is secretion from one of the 
glands; but Prof. Cook has maintained 
that it is the product of the chyle- 
stomach; and Mr. Cowan proves con- 
clusively that this is the right view, and 
and eminent authority is not wanting to 
sustain them. 

This chyle is produced in what is 
called the chyle-stomach, shown at L, 
in the engraving ; and worker larve are 
fed on this concentrated food for three 
days, after which they are weaned. ‘‘On 
the fourth day this food is changed, and 
the larva is weaned; for the first pap 
has a large quantity of honey added, but 
no undigested pollen, as Prof. Leuckhart 
had stated. The drone larv# are also 
weaned, but ina different way; for, in 
addition to honey, a large quantity of 
pollen is added after the fourth day.” 
And right here I cannot do better than 
quote from Mr. Cowan: 

**Microscopic examination showed 
that, in the queen and worker larve, 
there was no undigested pollen ; whereas 
in the drone larvee, after the fourth day, 
large numbers of pollen grains were 
found. In one milligram, no less than 
15,000 pollen grains were counted, and 
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these were from a number of different 
plants...... 

‘*This work of Dr. Planta’s, we think, 
conclusively proves that the food is not 
a secretion, and that the nurses have 
the power of altering its constituents as 
they may require for the different bees... 

‘* Royal jelly is, therefore, chyle food, 
and this is also most likely the food 
given to the queen-bee. Schoenfeld has 
also recently shown that drones are like- 
wise dependent upon this food, given to 
them by workers, and that, if it is with- 
held, they die after three days, in the 
presence of abundance of honey. 

‘This, he thinks, accounts for the quiet 
way in which drones perish at the end 
of the season. It will’ now be easily 
understood, that, if weaning of the 
worker larvze does not take place at the 
proper time, and that the first nourish- 
ing food is continued too long, it may be 
the cause of developing the ovaries, and 
so produce laying workers, just as the 
more nourishing food continued during 
the whole of the larval existence in the 
case of a queen develops her ovaries, or 
even in the absence of a queen the feed- 
ing of workers on this rich food may 
tend to have the same effect. This, then, 
is the solution of royal jelly and brood 
food.” 

I would say, in conclusion, that I 
enjoyed greatly studying up this subject. 
It used to be an old passion of mine; 
but it took such an immense amount of 
time, and caused such a severe strain on 
my eyes, that I abandoned it.— 
Gleanings. 
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Aviatoral Notes from Alabama 


EDW. CLARK. 


Bees are working on the wild grape 
and chestnut bloom. 


The persimmon trees did not yield 
much honep this year. 


I have had 4 swarms this season, and 
divided the first one afew days ago. 


Golden-rod yields no honey here, 
although there is a great deal of it in 
this vicinity. 

Honey-dew has been quite plentiful 
for the past few weeks, and the bees 
have been filling their combs very fast 
with it. 

The prospects are fine for a good flow 
of honey from sourwood and horsemint. 
The former will be in bloom in a few 
days. 

On account of the dry weather, the 
poplar bloom did not last as long this 











season as usual, but the dees did not 

waste any time while it was in bloom. 
Will the editor, or some of the readers 

of the Ber JouRNAL, please tell me how 

to make a trap for catching wild bees. 
Nat, Ala., June 18, 1891. 











Wavelets of News. 
Planting for Honey. 

If there was any plant that I would 
recommend for honey alone, it would be 
the raspberry ; it continues in bloom for 
three weeks, and a peculiarity about it 
is, that bees will be working upon it 
immediately after a hard shower. The 
heads hang down, and the rain does not 


wash the honey out..—R. F. HoLrer- 
MANN, in Farmers’ Adwocate. 


>See, 


Paste to Stick to Tin. 


I have found it very difficult to get 
labels to stick to tin; have tried many 
sorts of pastes, but not until recently 
have I found out how to makea paste 
that is sure to stick. It seems strange 
to me that I should have been so long 
trying different recipes without it once 
occurring to me to add a little honey to 
the paste, or mucilage. Since I have 
added honey the labels stick well to tin 
boxes. 

I make a paste as follows: Corn starch, 
one ounce; water, one-half pint; boil a 
few minutes, stirring until it thickens 
slightly, then add 2 ounces of extracted- 
honey, and mix well. Keep in a cool 
place. I keep mine in my ice-chest.— Dr. 
J. W. VANCE, in Wisconsin Farmer. 


——_ > -— 





Stingless Bees. 


The stingless bee, or Mellipone, of 
South America, belongs to a different 
genus than the Apis or hive bee. One 
or two European and American bee- 
keepers have procured a few colonies, 
but they have usually lost them the first 
Winter. These bees build comb, store 
honey, and rear brood differently, and 
according to all that has been learned 
of them, are not great honey gatherers, 
and are not suited to the’ production of 
honey in this country.—American Agri- 
culturist. 
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Maye your honey extractor, pails, 


cans and kegs ready for the honey flow ? 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 
R91. 
July 30.—Carolina, at Charlotte, N. C. 
A. L. Beach, Sec., Pineville, N. C. 


Aug. 6.—Rock River, at Sterling, Ils. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Lils. 


Sept. 3.—Susquehanna County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
(@¥" In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epiror. 





North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant......Hamilton, Ills. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PReSIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip, 


G2 Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Remedy for the Nameless Disease. 
On page 806 G. B. Replogle asks for a 
remedy for the ‘‘nameless bee disease.” 
Let him fill a comb with brine and place 
itin the brood-nest. I have had excel- 
lent results from this remedy this season. 
The disease has disappeared from every 
hive thus treated. I cannot say yet 
whether or not it will return, but if it 
does, the remedy is simple and easily 
applied. This ‘‘nameless” disease has 
been getting worse,in my apiary every 
year, for a number of years, and was 
making serious inroads on my honey 
crop, so that I am very glad to find 
something that will checi: it, if it does 
not entirely cure it. 
Hudson, N. Y. 


— 2 + 


J 48. MCNEILL. 


Cleaning Wood-Zinc Honey-Boards. 


Answering W. E. Forbes’ inquiry on 
page SO7, I will say that I use 2-rowed 
zine, with about %-inch wood strips 
between. I first scrape off all the pro- 
polis that I can conveniently with a dull 
knife, then take an old No. 9 tin wash 





boiler, place it on a couple of flat stones, 





to allow a fire to be kindled underneath 
it, fill it with water, and start the fire. 
When the water begins to boil, I immerse 
the boards in the water for a minute or 
two, when the wax will all be melted off 
and rise to the top. I use a pair of 
blacksmith’s tongs to remove the honey- 
boards from the water, and throw them 
on the grass almost as clean as new. 
When wax accumulates on the water, I 
remove it with a dipper, to prevent its 
adhering to the honey-boards as they are 
withdrawn from the water, and place it 
in another vessel]. Refill the boiler when 
necessary. I can clean 100 nicely ina 
day. ABEL GRESH. 
Weedville, Lowa. 





Dry Weather in New Jersey. 


The weather is very warm and dry 
here, and unless we have rain soon, I 
am afraid the honey crop from clover 
will be short. The bees have been 
gathering honey rapidly during the past 
few days, andare working in the sections 
nicely. I have had but 5 swarms from 
31 colonies, and the bees show no 
indications of further swarming. 

Wan. HovuseEt. 

Wertsville, N. J., June 14, 1891. 


[The rain came on June 18, and has, 
no doubt, changed the prospects for the 
better.—Enp. | 
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Honey-Boards—To Clean. 


On page 807 I notice a request by W. 
E. Forbes for the best method of clean- 
ing wood-zine honey-boards. The best 
way I have found to clean them, is to 
dip them in boiling water. It is alsoa 
good way to clean the propolis from 
empty frames andcrates. Prospects are 
good for a erop of honey from basswood. 

D. H. CoGGsHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y. 





Swarm-Hivers. 


I have been trying Alley’s latest 
swarm-hiver this .season, but have not 
met with success. The bees do not 
even attempt to swarm, if seems to dis- 
courage them, and the drones get into 
the cones and die there, clogging them 
up, and rendering it necessary to clear 
them out every day. Are any of the 
swarm-hivers of any practical use? I 
would like to hear from those who have 
used them. W. A. HARRIS. 
New York, June 22, 1891. 
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On page 807 Mr. Shaffer says to hive 
bees with smoke, but I think he is 
wrong, for when you smoke the bees the 
smoke goes into the hive and drives the 
bees out. I have tried this method, and 
the bees went off every time. I get my 
bees in a swarming-box, and put a sheet 
in front of the hive, shake them on it, 
and let them run in, andI have no 
trouble in this way. 

Venice, Ils. JAMES T. FENNELL. 
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Wish to Obtain Information Free. 


I cannot understand why every person 
who keeps bees does not provide them- 
selves with a good bee-periodical. There 
are numbers of persons keeping bees 
who desire to obtain their information 
from those who subscribe to and pay for 
a good bee-periodical, and they wish to 
obtain it free. Bees are doing splendidly 
in this county. White clover, which is 
our source of honey supply, is quite 
plentiful in this locality. 

MATTHEW REBHOLZ. 

Kane, Ky., June 17, 1891. 





Poor Prospect for White Honey. 


Bees are in good condition in this 
locality. and are storing what appears 
to be honey-dew. I have taken about 
40 pounds of very dark honey. I have 
10 colonies, and expect some of them 
to cast swarms. I do not think we will 
get much white honey this year. 
BERT VIAGER. 
Moline, Ills., June 23, 1891. 





Hiving Swarms at Leisure. 


I have kept bees fot three years, 
commencing with 2 colonies. My first 
swarm ‘‘ took to the woods,” and then I 
purchased half a dozen of Alley’s drone 
and queen traps, and have not lost a 
swarm since. Last year, if I was very 
busy when a swarm issued, I did not 
drop everything to hive them, but would 
allow them to go back into the hive they 
came from, and when it was convenient, 
would remove the old hive, and place the 
hive I wished the swarm to occupy in 
the place the parent colony had occupied, 
and put in one or two frames of brood, 


bees and honey from the old hive, trans- * 


fer the super to the new hive, fasten the 
trap (with the queen in) at the entrance. 
draw the nail from the queen-escape, and 
the work was done. As fast as the bees 
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returned from the field they would enter 
the new hive, and everything, as far as 
I know. was justas wellasif I had left 
my washing, or delayed dinner, or let 
baby cry, to attend them at once. I have 
11 colonies, Spring count, and 7 of them 
are working like little nailers in the 
sections. Iam trying (and successfully 
so far) to keep them from swarming 
during the white honey flow. There is 
plenty of white clover in this vicinity, 
and very good weather, just now, at 
least, for the bees to gather the nectar. 
Mrs. PARKER ERWAY. 
Hastings, Mich., June 16, 1891. 
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After-Swarms. 


After-swarms that issue April and 
May give fine results here. About May 
21, last year, a small swarm containing 
about a quart of bees, issued from an 
Italian colony in an 8-frame Langstroth 
hive, it being the fourth swarm cast by 
that colony. I gave them an 8-frame 
dovetailed hive, with one Langstroth 
brood-comb, containing about 2 pounds 
of honey, but no brood nor eggs. Horse- 
mint was beginning to yield nectar, and 
they built up rapidly, and by the time 
the horsemint yield was over, this small 
colony had filled the brood-chamber with 
brood. About July 14 I put on the 
upper story, containing five wide frames 
—8 sections to the frame—making 40 
sections, with sma)l starters in each one. 
Sourwood and cotton had begun to yield, 
and by the time that source of supply 
was exhaused, every section was filled 
with as plump sealed honey as you ever 
saw. 


WILLIE DovUGLASS. 
Lexington, Tex. 





You Need Apiary Register, 
and should keep it posted up, so as to be 
able to 
bees in your yard ata 
It devotes two pages to every colony. 
You can get one 50 
colonies full 
Send for one 
before you forget it, and put it to a good 
Let it all that will 
want to know about your bees—includ- 
ing a cash account. We will you 
one large enough for LOO for 
$1.25; or for 200 colonies for $1.50. 
Order one now. 


an 


know all about any colony of 


moment’s notice. 


for 
in 


large enough 
dollar, 
leather and postage paid. 


for a bound 


use. contain you 
send 


colonies 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00, 


Vi. 
S~ Ces 
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A line of this type will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
N ADVANCE. 
DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 





times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507%. 

8 times, 


On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 607. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 

Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 


SEALS INA INFN PENA INF FEN LENSER SRT INAINS 


special Notices. 


(8 Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


Send us one new subscription, with 
1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(@s~ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


(@ Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 





For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


(3 As there is another firm of ‘Newman 
& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
et mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





CLUBBING LIST. 





We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... eee 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200.... 
The Apiculturist............. 2 | Tae 
Canadian Bee Journal....... i ee 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 600.... 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 

Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A B C of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400.... 
Western World Guide ...... 180... 
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Heddon’s book, “‘Success,’’.. 1 50.... 0 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 5 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 0 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200.... 5 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 0 
History of National Society. 150.... 5 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 0 
The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 5 
Orange Judd Farmer........ 200.... 5 
Farm, Field and Stockman.. 2 00.... 5 
Prairie Farmer............... 200... 5 
Illustrated Home Journal .. 1 50.... 5 
American Garden ........... 2 50.... 200 
Rural New Yorker .......... 250 0 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150 35 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
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The Convention Hand = Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee- 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 
pages, to make notes upon, or to write out 
questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Brz 
JOURNAL. 
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Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for ‘ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and is as interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 
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Supply Dealers should write to us 
for wholesale terms and cut for Hastings’ 
Perfection Feeders. 
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Red Labels are quite attractive for 
Pails which hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. 
Price, $1.00 per hundred, with name and 
address printed. Sample free. 
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A Nice Pocket Dictionary will be 
given as a premium for only one new 
subscriber to this JouRNAL, with $1.00. It 
is a splendid little Dictionary—just right for 
the pocket. Price, 25 cemts. 
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Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bree JouRNAL. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you, 
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Binders made especially for the Ber 
JOURNAL for 1891 are now ready for 
delivery, at 50 cents each, including post- 
age. Be sure to use a Binder to keep your 
numbers of 1890 for reference. Binders 
for 1890 only cost 60 cents, and it will 
pay you to use them, if you do not get the 
volumes otherwise bound. 
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When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the.Brz JouRNaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 





It is a Prize in Itself.—I have just 
seen the ILLusTRATED Home JOURNAL 
for June, with the Rebus and offer of 
prizes for its solution. . As the paper, at 
50 cents a year, isa prize in itself for 
the amount, I take pleasure in enclosing 
it, and if my answer to the Rebus is 
correct, you can place me as a contest- 
ant for the prize. H. E. Larne. 

Chicago, Ills. 





t# The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. Kiwpat. 

Davenport, Iowa. 





Supply Dealers desiring to sell our 
book, ‘*‘ Bees and Honey,” should write 


We send both the Home 


Journal and Bee Journal 


for one year, for $1.35. 


Very Well Pleased. — The Sewing 
Machine and Scales are received in good 
order, andJ am well pleased with them. 
They do good work. 
chine is ornamental as well as useful. 
The scales are very handy for family 
use.—G. Rurr, Burlington, Iowa. 


The sewing ma- 





Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. 
G. L. Tinker, is a new 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new system 
of bee-management in producing comb and 
extracted-honey, and the construction of 
the hive best adapted to it—his ‘‘Nonpareil.”’ 
The book can be had at this office for 25c. 
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Calvert’s No.1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a, cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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“HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


NEW YORK, June 26.—1 26.—Receipts are large 
from Florida, Georgia, Louisiana and Texas, 
and demand good. We quote: Common, 70c 
ver gal.; good to choice, 75@78c.; orange 
iicom, 1@7'%40 rlb. Beeswax firm at 28@30c. 

LDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, June 27.—Very little choice 
white 1-lb. comb-honey on the market. Comb, 
1-lb., 14@15c; 2-lb., 10@12c. Extracted, 6@ 
6%ec. Beeswax, 25c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, June 27.—Trade good in ex- 
tracted-honey, with plenty of the new crop in 
market. New comb-honey is plentiful. We 
quote: Choice comb, 14@15c. Extracted, 
5@8c. Beeswax is in good supply and de- 
mand at 25@28c for good to choice yellow. 

C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Aves. 


CHICAGO, June 20.— Demand for comb 
and extracted honey not very active. We 
quote: Comb, 12@17c; extracted, 7@8c. 

eeswax, 30c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, June 27.—The demand for 
honey is very light; supply fair, at 12@14c; 
extracted, 5@7c. The de ao for beeswax is 
wood, at 25@27c; supply lig 

HAMBLIN & BE rene S14 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, June 27.—Demand light, and the 
new honey offered not very white; a fancy ar- 
ticle of new comb-honey will sell at1l7c. We 
quote: Comb, 15@17c. Extracted, 6@8c, as 
to color and quality. Beeswax: Demand 
equal to supply, at 27 

. A. BU RNETT, 161 8. Water St. 


BOSTON, June 26.— Demand and supply 
light. Wequote: Comb, 16@18c; extracted, 
7@9c. Beeswax: Demand and supply light, 
at28e. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Bt. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 19.—Honey market is 
slow, with little call for comb-honey, as the 
weather is hot. Extracted, quiet and steady, 
at 5@8ec. Beeswax, in demand at 28c. 

H. R. WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, June 26.—Demand for honey, 
quiet, and shipments increasing. We quote: 
New crop, comb, 14@15c. Extracted—Florida, 
7@7 ve. Southern, 75@80c per gallon. Bees- 
wax: Demand, light; supply, increasing; 
good stock, 29@30c. 

F. G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, June Agee od of choice 
comb-honey is very small, and shipments will 
find a good market. We quote: Choice. 1-lb. 
sections, 18@20c; common, 10@16c. Extrac- 
ted, white, in barrels and kegs, 74%@8%c:; in 
tin, 84%@9c. Dark or amber, 6@7c. Beeswax, 
26@30c. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 17.—Market almost 
bare of honey. We quote: Extracted, 54%@ 
64%c. Comb-honey, not enough in market to 
be quotable. Beeswax scarce; demand fair, 
at 26@27c. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 16 Drum St. 

CHICAGO, June 20.—No choice comb-honey 
in market. Fancy stock would bring a good 
price. Beeswax scarce, at 29@30c. 

J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8, Water St. 


DETROIT, June 27.—No comb-honey and 
little extracted in the market. We quote: 
Comb, 14@15c; extracted, 8@9c. Beeswax 
firm, at 29@30c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 








Where are the Apes-.?— 
Crofton Croker relates that. he once 
heard a lady in the ‘ swell” society of 
London say to another: ‘‘ We are 
going to have an apiary in our new 
garden. Won't it be fine?” ‘‘ Yes,” 
was the hesitant reply; ‘* but where are 
you going to get the apes ?” 


[@" The thinnest foundation, as yet. 
See Norton’s advertisement on page 32. 
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The Honey-Bee: Its Natural 
History, Anatomy, and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Journal, illustrated with 72 figures and 
136 illustrations. $1.00. For sale at 
this office. 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by Henry 
Alley, Wenham, Mass. It contains his 
method for rearing queens in full colo- 
nies, while a fertile queen has possession 
of the combs. Price by mail, 50 cents. 





Lots of Replies. 


During the year 1888, we had an adver- 
tisement running in the American Bee 
Journal, and we had the same in several 
Daily and Weekly papers, but to our surprise 
we received more than double the number 
of responses from the advertisement in the 
American Bee Journal, than from all our 
others combined. 

The fact that we are still receiving letters 
referring to our advertisement in the Bee 
Journal, shows that it is preserved and read 
long after itis received. Newspapers are 
read and thrown aside and that ends it, but 
the Bee Journal is preserved, and the 
advertisements are often noticed and bring 
responses long after they appeared in it. 

We regard the American Bee Journal as 
a first-class advertising medium. 

Cedar Rapids High-Speed Engine Co., 

Henry Ricken, President. 
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Convention Notices. 


t?” The Carolina Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
meet at the Court House, in Na N.C,, at 10 
o’clock a.m,, on There: Jul 

- BEACH, dee. F Pineville, N. Cc. 

G2” The Rock River Bee-Keepers’ Association 

will meet at Sterling, llls.,on Thursday, Aug. 6, 1891. 
J. M. BURTON, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 





¢@ The ninth annual meeting of the prestmenne 
County, Bee-Keepers’ Association — Sa held on 

Thursday, Sept. . ‘eS South Montrose, P: 
I. M. SENLEY, Sec. Harford, Pa. 
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